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“A miniscule bug caused an ecological nightmare... i 40 years ago. hen searching 
through the (San Francisco) Chronicle’s archive, | came across a story about the Mediterranean 
fruit fly invasion of 1980-81. My interest piqued, | dug up more photos and articles about... the 

mass spraying of pesticides...” 


Bill Van Nierkerken, Library Director of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
November 25, 2018? 


As the quote above suggests, only old timers and aficionados of California politics still recall the 
“Medfly” incident of the early 1980s. Yet, at the time, the Medfly managed to trip up then- 
Governor Jerry Brown who until that point had shown a remarkable ability to sidestep 
controversy. Brown’s environmental leanings predisposed him against a widespread pesticide- 
based approach to the Medfly problem. Before the Medfly, Brown had either stepped away 
from controversies or flip-flopped to more popular positions with little cost. But just as elected 
officials in 2020 had to deal with the coronavirus challenge one way or another, Brown had to 
deal with the Medfly in 1981. 


The Medfly affair was something of a turning point for Governor Brown. When a state attempt 
to install Diamond lanes on the Santa Monica freeway blew up in 1976, Brown managed to stay 
aloof and leave a subordinate to deal with the backlash.” When Prop 13 — which drastically cut 
local property taxes - was on the ballot in 1978, Brown managed to oppose it and then flip over 
and become a born again tax cut enthusiast. But the Medfly challenge, and particularly Brown’s 
flip-flop on it, proved harder to evade. 


What finally derailed Brown’s campaign for the U.S. Senate in 1982 was a growing state budget 
dilemma combined with general voter Brown-fatigue. Byithe time of the 1982 general election, 
voters — apart from those folks closely connected to agriculture — were not preoccupied with 
Medflies of the year before. But the Medfly affair reinforced the idea that California’s 
unorthodox governor was not well equipped to make tough decisions and good policy choices. 





With his loss in 1982, Brown fell into years of political obscurity. Brown’s eventual political 
comeback and his reelection as governor in 2010 was thus all the more remarkable. In 2010, he 
ran as the candidate best equipped to make the tough decisions needed to solve the state’s 
budget crisis spawned by the Great Recession. No one mentioned Brown’s problem with 
Medflies in the election of 2010. A new generation of voters knew little about the Medflies of 
1981 or, for that matter, Brown’s budget crisis of 1982. 





‘Bill Van Nierkerken, “The medfly invasion: How a tiny insect upended Bay Area life decades ago,” San Francisco 
Chronicle, November 25, 2018. Available at https://www.sfchronicle.com/chronicle vault 
invasion-How-a-tiny-insect-upended-12205233. php. | 

“Daniel J.B Mitchell, "The Conflict Diamonds of Adriana Gianturco," California Policy Options 2019 (UCLA Luskin 
School of Public Affairs, 2019), pp, 7-32. Available at 


https://www.anderson.ucla.edu/documents/areas/fac/management/diamondPDF. pdf. 





Young Jerry Brown | 


“The Mediterranean fruit fly, without the slightest political animosity toward the governor, 
trapped Brown in a situation that is a nightmare for any politician. Whatever he did was bound 
to stir up the wrath of one group or another.” 


Columnist Phil Kerby? 


Jerry Brown (Edmund G. Brown, Jr.), son of former California Governor Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, 
became one of California’s youngest governors in January 1975 after winning the 1974 
gubernatorial election. He came from a family immersed in Democratic politics and, after 
initially training to become a Jesuit priest, changed course, attended UC- Berkeley, and obtained 
a law degree from Yale. His first elected office was to the Los Angeles Community College 
District. From there, he moved to a statewide elected position as California’s Secretary of State. 
And from there, he moved to the governorship. 


Brown nowadays is remembered less for the two terms he served as governor starting in 1975 
and more for his second set of two terms beginning in January 2011. In his second iteration as 
governor, Brown — older and wiser - inherited a major budget crisis triggered by the Great 
Recession of 2008 from Republican Arnold Schwarzenegger. The Jerry Brown that is 
remembered today is the one who repaired state finances and who built up state reserves to 
cushion whatever future economic and fiscal crises that might come along. That buildup of 
cash, of course, came in handy when Brown's successor, Gavin Newsom, had to deal with the 
budget crisis of 2020-21 produced by the coronavirus pandemic, a challenge produced by a 
“bug” very different from the Medfly. | 


Dealing with the Great Recession’s budget crisis during his second gubernatorial iteration was 
obviously a demanding problem for Jerry Brown. But Brown — as noted — had faced fiscal 
challenges in his first iteration and had learned something from that experience. During his first 
term, a combination of general inflation and a housing bubble had led to large jumps in local 
property taxes. At the time, the property tax system in California, as in the rest of the country, 
was based on assessed property values that were regularly marked to market. If property 
values escalated, so did tax bills to homeowners and property owners more generally. 








In June 1978, a homeowner property tax revolt led to the passage of Proposition 13 which 
drastically cut and capped the tax. Brown, and much of the state’s political establishment at the 
time, had opposed Prop 13 and seemed caught unawares by the revolt. But when Prop 13 
passed, Brown bowed to the will of the voters and somehow turned himself into a dedicated 
Prop 13 enthusiast. He won reelection in November against a Republican opponent who might 
have been expected to capitalize on anti-tax sentiment. However, the state/had to bail out local 
governments — especially school districts — now deprived of much of their property tax revenue. 


ee 


*Phil Kerby, “Residue of Medfly Spraying Contains Some Doubts,” Los Angeles Times, August 6, 1981. Much of what 
follows in this chapter is based on accounts from the Los Angeles Times available from ProQuest Historical 
Newspapers. 
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That bailout drain on the state treasury, combined with two back-to-back recessions, led toa 
major state budget crisis in the early 1980s that Brown ultimately left to his successor — 
Republican George Deukmejian — to work through. 


During his first iteration as governor, Brown had positioned himself as a kind of New Age 
politician with a liberal social outlook but a bent toward fiscal conservatism. He viewed the 
notions of Big Government solutions that liberals of his father’s generation had championed as 
no longer relevant (or at least not what voters wanted). He had seen his father — a New Deal- 
type Democrat - defeated in 1966 for reelection as governor by conservative Republican 
Ronald Reagan. In a way, Jerry Brown had adopted bits of Reagan’s economic outlook and 
combined it with bits of social liberalism. 


Before the Medfly affair, Brown had twice (unsuccessfully) sought the Democratic nomination 
for president in the hopes that national voters would share the attitudes of Californians. It 
turned out they didn’t. But even Californians had apparently had enough of Brown by 
November 1982. The Medfly affair was not THE issue that defeated him back in 1982. But it did 


mark a turning point in the perception of Brown by voters and journalists. 
The Mediterranean Fruit Fly (Medfly) 


“You know how they talk about the shark being a beautifully designed machine. The Medfly is 
the shark of the insect world.” 


California Food and Agriculture Department official’ 





“The fly is a beautiful creature for being so destructive.” 
Governor Jerry Brown? 


California's economic history after the Gold Rush was for decades dominated by agriculture. 
Moreover, because legislative districts — until the Supreme Court’s “one man/one vote” 1962 
decision — overrepresented rural areas, agricultural interests had a disproportionate influence 
on the state’s political history. The state featured the sunshine and good weather favorable to 
agriculture, but many areas lacked a critical ingredient, water. Hence, waterlallocation 
procedures and big water projects were major features of state politics. For many years, 
anyone who drove into California would be stopped at inspection stations to see if they were 
bringing in fruit that might contain pests that could damage state agriculture. 





One such pest was the Mediterranean fruit fly that, as the name suggests, had made itself a 
home in the Mediterranean area and from there had spread to other parts of the world.® The 
| i 





‘Dick Thompson, estimation stiles for the state Department of Food and Agriculture ee in Tracy Wood, 
“CUTE: Old Blue Eyes Casts Nasty Shadow,” Los Angeles Times, July 13, 1981. 

“Quoted in Miriam Pawel, The Browns of California (New York: Bloornsbury Publishing, te p. 282. 
The information in this section is based on University of Arizona, College of Agriculture and Life Sciences, “The 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly,” undated. Available at https://cals.arizona.edu/crops/insects/fruitfly.pd: 
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Medfly lays its eggs in vulnerable fruits, vegetables, and nuts. The eggs hatch and the maggots 
eat the interior, damaging the host in both appearance and content. Larval tunnels in the host 
also produce vulnerability to bacterial infection. The lifecycle of the fly is short so, once 
established, it can multiply quickly in areas where there are hosts. 


An infestation doesn’t have to start in an agricultural area. Urban homeowners in California 
often have vulnerable fruit trees on their properties. But once established, infestations become 
progressively harder to control. Control mechanisms include quarantining infected areas, 
stripping fruit off trees where Medflies are spotted, introduction of large numbers of sterile 
Medflies, and insecticides. 


Of course, today there is often public and consumer resistance to the use of insecticides on 
environmental and health grounds. While the term “organic” can be somewhat vague, it 
generally suggests an absence of pesticide use,’ Back in the 1970s, however, public sensibilities 
toward such matters were just developing. For many years, the development of pesticides such 
as DDT was widely viewed as a miracle of modern science. DDT was widely spread in urban 
areas to control mosquitos and other insects. In that climate, pesticide use generally was taken 
as anorm in farm production. 


Medfly | 
“Lecan think of no pest that sends chills down my spine as this one does.” 


Paul Engler, Los Angeles County Agricultural Commissioner 
October 1975.8 


California had avoided an infestation of the Medfly until/1975 — early in Jerry Brown’s first term 
as governor — when one began in Los Angeles County. However, although the event attracted 
public attention, it didn’t become a major issue. The authorities used quarantining and sterile 
flies to combat the problem. By August 1976, the U.S. Department of Agriculture declared the 
Medfly threat in California to have been eradicated. The Medfly had seemingly come and gone 
without involving the governor. 








Eradicated in the opinion of some officials, however, did not mean that the Medfly would never 
appear again in California. The Medfly was endemic in Hawaii and other parts of the world. 
There was always the possibility that it could be inadvertently imported. And the next time the 
Medfly appeared in the state, much more attention waslultimately paid to it. Part of the reason 
for the increased attention was that the governor chose to step in and make dealing with the 
Medfly his issue. Part of the reason was growing environmentalism, particularly in urban areas. 








7U.S. Department of Agriculture, "Organic 101: Allowed and Prohibited Substances,” August 16, 2018. Available at 
https://www.usda.gov/media/blog/2012/01/25/organic-101- -allowed- and-prohibited- -substances. 


Quoted in Robert A. Jones, “L.A. County Hit by Fruit Fly Infestation iv Los Angeles Times, October 28, 1975. 
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Medfly II — Part 1 


“I’ve got good news and bad news,” Paul Engler explained. The good news, he said, is that the 
dread Mediterranean fruit fly, which made its second appearance in the county last June 5 
(1980) has been eradicated. “The bad news... is that the chances are good we'll have a re- 
infestation...” 


Paul Engler, Los Angeles County Agricultural Commissioner, 
December 1980? 


California’s second Medfly infestation popped up in multiple locations starting in June 1980. 
Flies were found in the San Fernando Valley and were treated again with quarantining and 
release of sterile male flies. Traps were set in various Valley locations which|contained 
chemicals that both attracted Medflies and poisoned them. 


While the flies were declared eradicated in LA County by late December 1980, infestations had 
also been found in the Bay Area in Santa Clara County iniJune of that year. A report 
recommended aerial spraying of the insecticide Malathion, a chemical agent that attacks the 
nervous system of the Medfly. But local officials in Santal Clara County rejected the idea on 
grounds that Malathion, a suspected carcinogen, should|not be sprayed over residential areas. 





With no complete eradication in the Bay Area, LA County officials feared that local residents 
might bring back infected fruit from up north. Moreover, word of the lack of eradication had 
spread across the country and even abroad. Authorities in Florida and Texas were reportedly 
considering a ban on all California fruit. Taiwan embargoed produce from the Bay Area. In late 
January 1981, California Agriculture Director Richard Rominger sought to dissuade Florida from 
enacting an embargo by declaring that “everyone understands eradication i$ the only option 
and we will eradicate the fly no matter what it takes to do the job.”° However, “everyone” was 
an exaggeration of reality. 








Agricultural interests were united in pushing for aerial spraying. Urban residents were only 
willing to go along with stripping fruit off local trees and burying it and other measures short of 
spraying. They were not assuaged by official statements that the Malathion|that would be 
sprayed would be in a low dosage that “precludes the possibility of acute toxic effects... unless 
unforeseen accidents occur...”'4 Without eradication, Texas announced a bah on California 
produce that was not fumigated to begin March 1. Effectively, that step was at least a 
temporary total ban since California had no large-scale fumigation facilities immediately in 
place. 








"Excerpt from Bruce Keppel, “the Med Is Dead — But Don’t Bet on It,” Los Angeles Times, December 20, 1980. 

Quoted in Tracy Wood, “Florida Puts Off Proposed Ban on California Crops,” Los Angeles Times, January 28, 1981. 
“Statement of the California Department of Health Services quoted in Bruce Keppel, “Last of Fruit Buried in Bid to 
Kill Medflies,” Los Angeles Times, February 8, 1981. 
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California Attorney General George Deukmejian announced he would contest the de facto 
Texas ban at the U.S. Supreme Court,*? Apart from the legal issues, Deukmejian’s entrance into 
the dispute gave it a political aspect. Statewide elected officials such as the Attorney General 
often have their eye on a higher prize, the governorship., Deukmejian was a likely Republican 
candidate for governor in 1982 against whoever the Democratic candidate might be. (And, in 
fact, he turned out to be Jerry Brown’s successor as governor.) Agricultural areas in California 
have tended to lean Republican, just as urban areas have leaned Democratic. 








By March, when the Texas ban went into effect, the various constituencies had mobilized. 
Agricultural interests noted that recalcitrant local governments had no jurisdiction over flights 
for aerial spraying above 1,000 feet. Regulation at that height was in the hands of federal 
authorities, i.e., the friendly (Republican) Reagan administration. And, indeed, the U.S. 
Department of Justice filed a friend-of-the-court brief supporting the Deukmejian appeal at the 
Supreme Court. At the same time, California agricultural interests filed a separate suit in a 
federal district court in Texas seeking to block the ban. 








Given the legal threat, Texas temporarily lifted its ban, shortly before the Supreme Court 
enjoined it. In April, given the Texas retreat, the Court dismissed the California case, but 
allowed California to refile if a ruling again became necessary. Against this background, action 
moved to the California legislature. 


Within the legislature, there was bipartisan agreement that something should be done to 
eradicate the Medfly, but not necessarily on what steps should be allowed. The Assembly 
Agricultural Committee approved funding for the fight unanimously in early March. But what 
was to be allowed in the fight was not determined. And complicating the matter, some farmers 
in Santa Clara County resisted stripping their own trees of fruit, fearing the economic cost, and 
were threatened with jail time if they didn’t. The farmers wanted the fly to be eradicated, but 
not at their expense. 


Urban dwellers did not favor aerial spraying. Apart from ithe health concerns, it had been 
revealed that Malathion could damage automobile paint, if not washed off. |Environmental 
groups noted that Malathion would not just kill Medflies but would also harm predators of 
other agricultural pests. If the predators were killed off, more Malathion would be needed to 
eliminate still more insects. 








By late April, however, the conflict was momentarily seen as fading away because few flies 
were being discovered. A Stanford expert declared that California was “dealing with a very 
small population of flies, one that is having very great trouble reproducing itself.” 1? The problem 
was that there is a seasonality to Medflies. They tend to proliferate during the warmer summer 


“When states take legal action against one another, the case goes directly to the U.S. Supreme Court and is not 
heard by lower courts, ! 
‘Quoted in Bruce Keppel, “Medfly Infestation Appears to Be on Verge of Ending,” Los Angéles Times, April 26, 
1981. 
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| 
months. It was too early in April to declare victory. What] seemed instead to have developed 
was a low level, whack-a-mole process. Flies would be discovered, steps would be taken, then 
more flies would appear somewhere else. 


Governor Brown signed a bill providing $1.1 million for the detection of Medflies in early May 
1981, a period in which the budget situation was already deteriorating. That month, while 
optimism about eradicating the Medfly reigned in Santa Clara County, sterile flies were found in 
Sonoma County. Although the sterile flies were not a threat, they had likely been released in 
Santa Clara which meant that fertile flies might also make the journey. In June, after a finding of 
a non-sterile female Medfly in San Mateo County, sterile flies were released there. As the 
summer began it became clear that the Medfly had survived the prior winter and was 
proliferating. Talk began again about aerial spraying as the remedy. | 


Medfly Il — Part 2 
“The Medfly nightmare of 1981 tested the governor’s ability to make, and stick to decisions.” 
Chuck McFadden, Brown biographer“* 


Up until summer, Governor Brown’s role in the Medfly invasion was mainly confined to signing 
legislation to fund eradication. But by early July 1981, the Medfly situation was Said to be out of 
control. The state’s Food and Agriculture Department planned to challenge local ordinances 
banning aerial spraying in court and had rented helicopters to do the spraying. However, the 
helicopters were kept in hidden locations after local authorities had received letters 
threatening to destroy them. Ultimately, however, the governor could order plans for spraying 
halted. And local residents were pulling Brown into the controversy, waving signs at protests 
declaring that “if Brown sprays, Brawn pays.”® Attorneys for the local jurisdictions seeking to 
block spraying argued that the state could not drop Malathion on residents without preparing 
an environmental impact statement. 








Agricultural interests seemed to be dominant in the legislature. The state senate passed a 
resolution demanding Brown permit aerial spraying on a|/33-2 vote. The assembly was 
somewhat less supportive urging the governor to spray by 53 to 16, but only if an advisory 
panel that had been created supported spraying. Apart from the state legislature, action moved 
to Washington, DC, where the U.S. Department of Agriculture ordered a federal quarantine on 
certain produce from California. 








Despite the political and economic pressure — or maybe because of a negative reaction to the 
pressure — Brown refused to order aerial spraying. He announced on July 8th that he was 
“confident that we can mount a large-scale ground operation that will equal the effectiveness of 
aerial spraying without the unacceptable health, human welfare and environmental risks...” 





“’Chuck McFadden, Trailblazer: A Biography of Jerry Brown (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1913), p. 98. 
Quoted in Robert Fairbanks and William Endicott, “Aerial Spraying Opposed in Medfly Battle,” Los Angeles Times, 
July 8, 1981. | 
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Furthermore, he declared he would not “go the route of technology over the opposition of this 
enormous group of (local residents). | don’t think (it) is right. And I’m not going to do it.”"® 


Moves were made in the legislature to enact a bill compelling aerial soraying in response. 
However, the governor painted a picture of local residents “waking up in the middle of the night 
to these helicopters spraying the garden, the streetlight, the roof, the child’s| bicycle, the 
swimming pool and the pond...”"’ The state withdrew its legal challenge to the local ordinances 
banning spraying. 








Despite his strong rhetoric, Brown gave himself some wiggle room to reverse. There would be 
intensive work on the ground (which would include ground spraying). After ten days, he said, he 
would look for signs of success. However, Brown’s decision not to spray immediately revived 
threats from Texas to impose a ban on California produce. And it produced a series of 
statements from experts saying risks from Malathion were minimal. Aerial spraying would be 
done at night when few people were outside. It was argued that ground spraying would 


produce a greater danger. 


Apart from the scientific issues, Brown was having a difficult summer. Some of his staff were 
being investigated for use of state computers for political purposes. He was pushing his 
controversial Peripheral Canal water project proposal (eventually defeated by voters). A 
program of annual auto inspections he wanted to put in place was defeated|in the state senate. 
Brown was already a declared candidate for the U.S. Senate in 1982, and his stance against 
spraying guaranteed financial support from the agricultural sector to his opponent.!® And there 
was the worsening budget situation. 








Even Brown’s on-the-ground battle with the Medfly wasn’t going well. As it turned out, one 
batch of supposedly sterile flies that had been released may not have all been sterile. The local 
director of the eradication effort in Santa Clara blamed the problem on a Peruvian lab that 
hadn’t sufficiently eradiated the flies before export to the U.S. But like everything else about 
the Medfly, there was controversy over whether there really had been a non-sterile Peruvian 
fly, or whether the fly in question was a homegrown native. Peruvian or not! the notion of the 
authorities accidentally introducing fertile flies they were trying to get rid of became the target 
of national humor.?? 











Quoted in Robert Fairbanks, “Brown Bars Aerial Spraying of Medfly,” Los Angeles Times, July 9, 1981. 
Op. cit. | | 
18The Senate seat was held by Republican Sam Hayakawa who was geen as a potentially weak candidate for 
reelection. Pete Wilson, who eventually was Brown’s Republican opponent in the Senate race, was at this point 
campaigning for governor. Hayakawa eventually dropped out of the' race for the Senate. 

‘SNationally-syndicated columnist Art Buchwald, a prominent humorist of the period, dedidated a column to the 
Peruvian fly. See Art Buchwald, “Something Rotten With Fruit Flies,” Los Angeles Times, August 13, 1981, 
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Flip-Flop 


In any case, having momentarily won the support of local urban residents and 
environmentalists, Brown flip-flopped two days later when threatened with a more intensive 
federal quarantine. Brown couched his reversal in environmental terms. He hoted that a federal 
quarantine would require California produce to be fumigated and that the fumigation process 
would result in a health risk to workers. And he defended his prior decision saying there was 
conflicting advice from experts and “it was very hard... as a layman to sort things out.”?° But it 
was hard to have been on both sides of the aerial spraying issue. Moreover, once the spraying 
decision was made, the news media began interviewing scientists who suggested that 
Malathion was potentially more harmful than its agricultural supporters had made it out to be. 





There was a brief delay when opponents sought to block aerial spraying in state court. But by 
July 15, after a state Supreme Court decision, all legal recourse had ended. An attorney for the 
losing side urged pregnant women to “leave the county or at least take every possible 
precaution...”** Reports appeared of protesters in gas masks as spraying began. Governor 
Brown announced he would spend the night in a residence that would be subject to spraying 
“to assure people what’s good for them is good for their chief executive.” But he wasn’t totally 
reassuring. “/’m not going to walk around and look up and open my mouth; l'II tell you that.”?? 


In contrast, California Conservation Corps Director B.T. Collins, a colorful official who had lost 
an arm and a leg in the Vietnam War, was braver than Brown. He drank a glass of Malathion 
saying, “I am firmly convinced that the stuff is not bad for you.”?? Reportedly, however, he 
threw up a half hour later.” At the other end of the spectrum, one of the local county 
supervisors, Zoe Lofgren, announced she would leave the area during the spraying. 


Meanwhile, although spraying had been ok’d, the ground operation continued with roadblocks 
and inspections, requirements that homeowners strip fruit from backyard trees, and 
confiscations of crops. So local residents had both the aerial spraying and the on-the-ground 
inconvenience to endure. One grandmother, trying to strip her trees, fell offa ladder and broke 
three ribs. A local beekeeper, moving his hives out of harm’s way, accidentally split one open 
and suffered numerous bites. 








Quoted in Richard O'Reilly, “Brown Orders Aerial Spraying of Fruit Flies,” Los Angeles Times, July 12, 1981. 
Attorney Alfred Baldwin quote in William Endicott and Tracy Wood, “Courts OK Spraying of Medfly Pest,” Los 
Angeles Times, July 14, 1981. 

*2Quoted in op. cit. | 

Quoted in Claudia Luther, “Official Drinks Glass of Malathion to Prove Safety,” Los Angeles Times, July 15, 1981. 
Some enrollees in the Corps had gotten sick after stripping fruit from trees. Doctors said the cause was some other 
chemical, not Malathion. | 

“Anecdote reported by KQED reporter Guy Marzorati in “Jerry Brown: A Life in California Pblitics,” Oral History 
Project, Bancroft Library, University of California-Berkeley, 2020, p. 355. Available at 
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Even within the Reagan administration, there appeared to be a split. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, of course, was pushing for spraying. It announced that any federal quarantine 
would be done on a county-by-county basis and not statewide after Brown reversed course. 
Within that Department, the debate was whether the concentration of Malathion being 
sprayed was strong enough. But when the state wanted to use a local military base to house 
the helicopters after the above-mentioned threats, Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
refused; he didn’t want the military involved in a local political conflict. If Brown did the first 
flip-flop in July, Secretary Weinberger did the second. Only a few days after refusing the 
helicopters access to the base, he reversed and allowed base usage. Unlike Brown, however, 
Weinberger didn’t have to worry about what voters might think. 








The Blame Game 


Brown’s flip-flop on the Medfly in some ways resembled his earlier flip on Prop 13. 
Having reversed course, he now emphasized the threat the fly represented to California 
agriculture. “As a result of the infestation,” he said, “California faces an economic disaster of 
unprecedented proportions...” He sent a telegram (yes, there were still telegrams back in 1981) 
to President Reagan. Brown warned that “the increasing magnitude of the infestation 
constitutes a disaster which is now beyond the control of the services, personnel, equipment and 
facilities of the counties of Alameda, Santa Clara and San Mateo as well as the state of 
California.”* In essence, he was asking for federal money to support the eradication program. 
At the same time, Brown was trying to share the blame with the federal government which had 
pressured him into allowing aerial spraying. 








The Reagan administration was not keen on taking the blame, however, A high official in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture publicly opined that “everything may be served better for a few 
days if the governor wouldn’t make so many statements” and indicated that Brown should have 
been working more closely with his own state agricultural authorities.2° Brown replied that he 
was “disappointed” at being told to keep quiet and indicated that the phrase “out of control” in 
his telegram was used only to qualify for federal aid. He indicated that the state had spent $20 
million on the eradication effort and that another $73 million might be u a 


Brown stated that he didn’t want “politics” to become volved in the fight against the Medfly. 
But such involvement was inevitable. Barry Goldwater, Ir, son of the famous conservative U.S. 
senator and 1964 GOP presidential candidate, was part of the California Republican delegation 
in Congress. Goldwater, who was planning a run for the Republican nomination for the Senate 
in 1982, would have Jerry Brown as his opponent if he won the nomination, (He later lost the 





*The two quotations are from Tracy Wood and Richard O'Reilly, “Brown Asks U.S. to Help on Medfly,” Los Angeles 
Times, July 16, 1981. | 

The quote is of Richard Lyng and is from Tracy Wood, “Brown Advised to Fight Medfly and Keep Quiet,” Los 
Angeles Times, July 17, 1981. 
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nomination to Pete Wilson.) Goldwater announced that the “sole blame” for the infestation lay 
with Brown because he delayed aerial spraying.2” | | 


Incumbent GOP Senator Hayakawa, who had not yet dropped out of the race, was also critical, 
leading Brown to declare defensively that his initial actions were aimed at avoiding an 
“ecological holocaust.”?* But there was a problem. If spraying would cause an “ecological 
holocaust,” why did Brown flip and allow it? 


And it wasn’t just Republicans doing the criticism. Democratic Assemblyman Leo McCarthy said 
he was considering opposing Brown’s quest for the nomination in the upcoming primary 
because of Brown’s mishandling of the Medfly. Based on the record so far, McCarthy said, 
Brown “can’t be counted on to make the tough decision early on and stick with it.”?° 


Fresno Mayor Daniel Whitehurst, another Democratic candidate running for the Senate seat, 
declared that Brown had a pattern of “letting problems fester and showing indifference to 
matters of administration.”°° When Brown spoke at a meeting in Fresno in late July, local 
Democrats were notably absent. Brown mocked their absence as “Medfly politics,”*+ 


The criticism of Brown was not confined to politicians, residents, and farmers. Well-known 
physicist Edward Teller, often billed as the father of the U.S. H-bomb for his!work during and 
after the Manhattan Project, got into the act. He penned an anti-Brown/pro-spraying op ed. In 
it he characterized Brown’s initial apposition to aerial spraying as unscientific. 





Within the state Department of Food and Agriculture, there was also a blame game in progress. 
An entomologist declared he had been demoted for criticizing the Department’s eradication 
program as inadequate. “The fight is lost... It is so far gone that even if they throw everything at 
it, they're not going to eradicate (the Medfly).”*3 The head of the eradication program naturally 
disagreed with that assessment. Meanwhile, the Department seemed to be having problems 
getting its full fleet of helicopters into the air. Weather problems, technical issues with the 
aircraft, and problems with a contractor were cited as excuses. 








*7Quoted in Richard Bergholz, “Goldwater Blames Brown for ‘Fiasco,’” Los Angeles Times, July 17, 1981. 
Quoted in “Brown Assails Medfly Critics,” Los Angeles Times, July 21, 1981. Brown may have been attracted to 
the Senate race because the incumbent Hayakawa was seen as a weak candidate for reelection and was polling 
poorly. | 
Quoted in Tracy Wood and Richard O'Reilly, “California May Sue to Bar Southern Blockade of Fruit,” Los Angeles 
Times, July 18, 1981. 
*°Quoted in Kenneth Reich, “Two Potential Brown Opponents Gearihg Up for Senate Race,” Los Angeles Times, July 
23, 1981. Whitehurst referred to both the Medfly affair and a scandal involving use of a state computer for political 
purposes. ! | 
Quoted in Claudia Luther, “Officials, Unhappy About Medfly Issue,|Snub Brown,” Los Angeles Times, July 30, 
1981. ! 
>*Edward Teller, “But the Governor Himself Is a Posturer, Not a Protector,” Los Angeles Times, July 23, 1981. Teller 
at the time was a senior research fellow at the Hoover Institution at Stanford. He had earlier directed the Lawrence 
Livermore National Lab. | | 
Terrance M. Allen quoted in Douglas Shuit, “Medfly Battle ‘Lost,’ Scientist Says,” Los Angeles Times, July 17, 1981. 
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The various controversies naturally attracted increased attention to the Medfly situation. Soon, 
it wasn't just Texas that was threatening to block shipments of California fruit. Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina were openly considering doing the same. 








Brown declared the Texas threat to be illegal and immoral and simply the action ofa 
competitor seeking to interfere with interstate commerce. He threatened a new lawsuit. “They 
just don’t have the right to do that,” he said.** Texas then softened its threat. It would not stop 
sealed shipments of California produce from the areas of infestation from passing through the 
state, but it would bar unloading of produce within Texas. Brown welcomed the clarification 
from Texas officials as a “good move on their part.”*° An attempt by Florida to impose its own 
blockade was overturned in a federal district court decision. 


Brown’s blame-shift to the Reagan administration also seemed to have some effect. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture offered to split the cost of aerial spraying 50-50 with the state (but 
not the expense of efforts on the ground). Secretary of Agriculture John Block also supported 
California's legal position with regard to blockades. Only the federal government had 
jurisdiction over interstate commerce, he said. “This is our jurisdiction, not theirs.”36 On the 
other hand, President Reagan refused Brown’s request for a federal disaster declaration which 
would have triggered more funding, a decision Brown complained had a “political smell,” 





Still there were reports of trucks from California being stopped in southern states. California 
won a temporary restraining order in federal court to halt such blockades. But despite the legal 
victory, agricultural interests in California were not forgiving. One spokesperson said, “Governor 
Brown has created an absolutely unnecessary climate of|panic, first with the residents of Santa 
Clara County, then with the agricultural community, and now with 49 other'states.’”28 Some 
growers began fumigating their produce to avoid conflicts with jurisdictions outside California. 








The Spread 


Because of his high-profile flip-flop, any developments with regard to the Medfly were 
inevitably tied to Brown. In particular, any time a new fly was found anywhere in California, the 
governor was open to the charge that had he not temporarily blocked aerial spraying, the 
problem would have been contained and eliminated. Although the Medfly problem was initially 
concentrated in the Bay Area, traps for flies had been set around the state including in southern 











“Quoted in Tracy Wood and Richard O'Reilly, “California May Sue to Bar Southern Blockade of Fruit,” Los Angeles 
Times, July 18, 1981, | 
Quoted in Robert Welkos and Tracy Wood, “Texas Softens Blockade of State Produce,” Los Angeles Times, July 
19, 1981. ! | 
*°Quoted in Bob Sector and Tracy Wood, “U.S. to Help Pay Medfly Cost,” Los Angeles Times, July 20, 1981. 
“Quoted in Ellen Hume and Jerry Belcher, “Brown’s Medfly Plea Rejected,” Los Angeles Times, July 23, 1981. 
Bruce Obblink, president of the California Table Grape Commission, quoted in Jerry Belcher and Claudia Luther, 
“Court Orders Texas to Lift Produce Ban,” Los Angeles Times, July 21, 1981. (The Commission is a quasi-official 
entity allowed under state law and paid for by commercial growers as a marketing tool.) 
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California. By early August 1981, citizens were regularly calling the Medfly contro! authorities 
with suspicious fly sightings. Workers were employed to inspect the traps. 





Brown’s handling (or mishandling) of the situation became a staple of the news media. Brown 
conceded that his flip-flop had caused “a fair amount of negative publicity,” but he indicated 
that he would not concede error. Eventually, people would be grateful that he had brought 
attention to “chemicals in our lives.”*? Brown declared he was “not going to'sit back and be 
defensive about the issue.”*° But realistically, there was little else he could do. 





In any case, retrospective analysis suggested that Brown had initially been aloof from the 
Medfly issue and had relied on his chief of staff, Gray Davis, to follow the matter. Davis, in turn, 
passed the blame saying that state Food and Agriculture officials had not alerted him to the 
possibility that aerial spraying would be needed. Davis complained that “I did not get a sense of 
urgency at all” from them." And the issue of health impacts of Malathion spraying continued to 
be debated. 








Individual residents testified at a legislative hearing that they had experienced adverse health 
effects. But a state health official reported on a survey of residents in the sprayed area that 
found symptoms such as headaches declined after the spraying. It was noted (again) that if the 
Medflies weren't contained, California produce would need fumigation. Fumigation would 
require treatment with chemicals linked to cancer and birth defects, potentially an issue for 
workers doing the fumigating.** Meanwhile, Medflies were discovered in Florida and Florida's 
governor stated that “the first suspicion is that (they) came from California.”® California 
officials pointed to infestations endemic on Caribbean Islands as a more likely source of 
Florida’s problem. | | 








But apart from out-of-state developments, the Medfly was showing signs of spreading outside 
the original quarantine area within California. A fly was trapped eight miles from the quarantine 
zone, then twelve miles. The area of the zone was expanded. A fly was discovered in Santa Cruz 
County. Another in Livermore in Alameda County and aerial spraying began there. Jerry 
Scribner, the director of the state’s anti-Medfly effort, conceded that “we've completely 
underestimated the fly’s capability...”4* By mid-August, fear was growing that the infestation 
could spread into the Central Valley. Southern California at first seemed to be spared, although 
there, officials were concerned with a find of Oriental fruit flies, a different species. 





Richard Bergholz, “Brown Maps Attack on President,” Los Angeles Times, August 8, 1981. 

Richard Bergholz, “Brown Hopes to Head Party's Governors,” Los Angeles Times, August 8, 1981. 

*'Quoted in Tracy Wood, “Brown’s Handling of the Medfly Case: The Politics of Judging a Scientific Debate,” Los 
Angeles Times, August 3, 1981, : 
“*“Medfly Spray Health Survey Data a Surprise,” Los Angeles Times, August 5, 1981. | 
Governor Bob Graham quoted in Ted Thackery, Jr., “3 Medflies Discovered in Florida Trap” Los Angeles Times, 
August 6, 1981, | 
“Tracy Wood, “Medfly Moves Closer to Central Valley Farmlands,” los Angeles Times, August 11, 1981. 
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With a little more than a year to go before gubernatorial!and Senate elections, Republicans 
continued to tie Brown to the Medfly problem. One GOP assemblymar — Brown’s 
handling of the Medfly to former-President Johnson’s mishandling of the Vietnam War; 
“reactive escalation,” he called it.*° And there was an escalation in reaction to each new fly. By 
mid-August, Director Scribner began to muse that helicopter might not be enough and that 
airplanes might be necessary. Use of planes would require daytime flights, unlike the nighttime 
flights of the helicopters. And during the day, residents would be out and about and thus 
targets for spraying. 


In any event, spraying was soon expanded to the San Joaquin Valley (Central Valley), considered 
the heartland of California agriculture. As one local official noted, “once the Medfly is in the 
Central Valley, there are no barriers. It can move up and down the Valley.’”** Flies were indeed 
found in the Valley. Brown insisted that the state was “doing everything humanly and 
technologically possible” in response.” Officials expressed optimism that the infestation had 
been caught early enough to remove it. It was “no big deal,” said Scribner, and just “a little 
area,”"*® 








Farmers, however, were concerned that their capacity to fumigate produce to avoid embargoes 
was limited. The quarantine area was extended into the Valley. And there were ripple effects in 
areas of California where no flies had been found because there were still suspicions about any 
produce from the state. A Merced County peach grower, for example, complained that 
although no flies had been found in peach orchards in Merced County, “buyers... are worried 

,” Buyer fear was leading toa 





substantial drop in prices.*9 


Although there was no harm to human health in consuming infected fruit, all the negative 
publicity scared consumers. Farmers blamed Brown for the Medfly affair. A Central Valley café 
posted a sign reading “Eradicate Brown and Keep the Medfly.”°° 


California Republicans called for a federal takeover of the eradication program, but the feds 
decided in mid-August to leave the effort in the hands of the state. The political logic was clear. 
Why not let Brown continue to be the villain? Let him take the blame. GOP leaders in the state 
assembly even called for Brown to be impeached, something that was not going to happen.?? 


“Gilbert Marguth, Jr. quoted in Carl Ingram and Tracy Wood, “State| Weighs Expansion of War on Medfly,” Los 
Angeles Times, August 13, 1981. ! ! 

Stanislaus County Supervisor Roland Starn quoted in Ronald B. Taylor, “Irate Farmers Scrambling to Avert Chaos,” 
Los Angeles Times, August 15, 1981. 
"Quoted in Tracy Wood, “San Joaquin Valley Hit by Medfly Infestation,” Los Angeles Times, August 15, 1981. 
“Quoted in Tracy Wood, “Quarantine Extended to Stanislaus County Area,” Los Angeles Times, August 16, 1981. 
“James Wood quoted in Ronald B. Taylor, “Peach Market Hurt by Medfly Concern,” Los Angeles Times, August 16, 
1981. | 
“Reported in Claudia Luther, “Governor Rates With Farmers — as Pest,” Los Angeles Times, |August 16, 1981. 
51At the time, the Lieutenant Governor who would take over if Brown were impeached and removed was Mike 
Curb, a Republican. Legislative Democrats were unlikely to turn the governorship to Curb, who was a possible 
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For his part, Brown was now blaming the U.S. Department of Agriculture for the Medfly 
problem. His dad, former Governor Pat Brown, opined that in view of opinion poll data, while 
he hoped son Jerry could make a political “comeback, ... anybody would be crazy not to say that 
Jerry’s been wounded.”*? Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley, who eventually became the (losing) 
Democratic candidate to succeed Brown as governor said he would have been faster than 
Brown in undertaking aerial spraying.” 








Bradley, of course, came from California’s biggest urban area where agricultural interests 
played no part in his mayoral and — earlier city council — career. Although Bradley now needed 
rural support, urban Democrats from his horne base were not especially interested in the 
Medfly issue, except for aerial spraying. Governor Brown hosted a local radio program in the LA 
area and fielded questions about the eradication program. But in late August, the issue became 
more pressing to southern California residents. 








Medflies were found in Baldwin Park, a city in Los Angeles County. Aerial spraying was 
announced for Baldwin Park, Irwindale, and West Covina. By that point, Japan was now insisting 
on an embargo of all non-fumigated fruit from California, Spraying was OK’d for Orange County 


since Medflies were unlikely to respect county lines. Farmers in San Diego County started to 
worry. 





There were fears that apart from agriculture, the logistics industry related to the Ports of LA 
and Long Beach which handled export of California produce could be adversely affected. The 
spraying area in LA County kept expanding. As had occurred to the north, officials kept issuing 
optimistic statements that the problem was localized, would soon be controlled, and that aerial 
spraying was not harmful to residents. Nonetheless, residents noted that there was an 


unpleasant smell after the spraying. : 


The Medfly issue dominated statewide news. Two individuals were aested for making threats 
to shoot down the helicopters. Texas sued the federal government demanding the right to 
embargo California produce. Japan asked the U.S. to prevent shipments of various California 
fruits to that country, although it agreed to limit the banljust to areas of kndwn infestation. The 
state's budget situation continued to worsen while the estimated cost of the eradication effort 
was estimated to be somewhere between $70 million and $100 million. It was announced that 
airplane spraying would replace helicopter spraying in some areas to see if the public would 
resist. New flies were found in the Bay Area city of Newark. Spraying was extended to San 
Benito County. 








candidate for governor in the 1982 elections. Although dealing with|the Medfly was clearlylin the interest of GOP 
agricultural constituents, Republicans in the state assembly boycotted a vote on a bill to fund the Medfly program, 
hoping to pressure Democrats on the unrelated topic of redistricting after the 1980 Census|of Population. 
Quoted in Kenneth Reich, “Brown’s Popularity at One of Lowest Points, Poll Shows,” Los Angeles Times, August 
21, 1981. 
**Bill Boyarsky, “Bradley Critical of Brown Over Medfly Delays,” Los Angeles Times, August 24, 1981. 
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Not to Worry? 


By the end of August, Brown had become a rather blasé Medfly fighter despite the expansion of 
the aerial spraying which he had initially opposed. At a news conference in £| Monte, he 
advised people to stop obsessing about the Medfly. “/f there are more (flies), don’t worry about 
it. The Medfly people will go out there and get those flies,” Brown said.” 








But there were things to worry about. New flies kept appearing in Baldwin Park where the 
southern California Medfly problem began and where spraying had continued. A farmers’ 
market in the area had to be shut down. Homeowners kept being annoyed by fruit stripping 
operations in backyards. It appeared that there had been another problem of supposedly- 
sterile Peruvian flies that turned out to be fertile. 


Reports of depressed produce prices continued. Japan was unwilling to relax its embargo unless 
produced was fumigated. But fumigation involved a chemical known to be a carcinogen and 
some longshore workers refused to handle it. Gunshots were fired at a helicopter during a 


spraying. Controversy continued over the health effects of Malathion. 


Just as new flies were found in southern California, they were being found in the north. A spray 
plane got lost in a fog and sprayed an area outside the designated zone. The state budget 
situation continued to worsen, even as more money had to be spent on Medfly eradication. 
Concerns arose that Labor Day motorists would carry infected fruit outside the quarantine area. 





Roadblocks were set up to find the forbidden fruit, but many cars were waved through as 
inspectors became overloaded. In one mishap, roadside Medfly inspectors were sickened by 
fumes emanating from a leak on a tanker truck. The ongoing conflict with Texas continued. The 
Texas agricultural commissioner referred to Brown as “that moonbeam, that idiot out there 
they’ve got for a governor.”>> | 


Officials would make optimistic statements, but then be contradicted by facts on the ground. 
One official declared that “the inexorable march of the fly has run its course” and that “things 
look real good.” But at virtually the same time, new Medflies were found in the Bay Area in 
what was described as a “satellite infestation.”°° Medflies were discovered around the Los 
Angeles Airport. They ultimately turned out to be sterile flies that had escaped from a shipment 
as part of the Medfly eradication program. 








“Quoted in Eric Malnic, “Stop Worrying About Medfly, Brown Advises,” Los Angeles Times, August 31, 1981. 
Quoted in “Texas Farm Official Calls Brown ‘Idiot,’” Los Angeles Times, September 8, 1981. Brown had 
acquired the unflattering appellation “Governor Moonbeam” from Mike Royko, a well-known Chicago 
newspaper columnist. Some reports attribute Royko’s use of Moonbeam to Brown's then-girlfriend, pop 
singer Linda Ronstadt, who called him “Moonbeam” affectionately. 





Jerry Scribner quoted in Robert A. Jones, “Medfly War: Commanders Differ on Its Progress,” Los Angeles Times, 


September 10, 1981. 
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Even though Brown was not planning to run for governor, the Medfly issue was entangled in 
the upcoming gubernatorial contest. Attorney General George Deukmejian had defended 
California’s anti-Medfly program in a brief filed with the U.S. Supreme Court aimed at 
preventing other states from embargoing state produce.| Brown taunted Deukmejian — a 
Republican candidate for governor (and the eventual victor) — of trying to “wiggle out” of 
statements in the brief supportive of the (Brown) program.°” Eventually, however, Brown 
implicitly admitted a problem with his attempt to delay aerial spraying. He formed a taskforce 
to study pest control in the future and stated that in the future “we won’t repeat the slow 
beginning...” 8 








The Medfly Issue Fades 


With all the publicity it was receiving, the Medfly became a part of popular culture. The UCLA 
Marching Band formed itself into a Medfly at a football game. A board game was developed 
similar to Monopoly in which Brown himself appeared with a Pinocchio nose. Children wore 
Medfly costumes for Halloween. And the Medfly began to appear as an analogy in news items 
that were completely unrelated. Busing of school children was a highly controversial issue in 
the 1970s and early 1980s, for example. In an article on use of busing for racial balance, the San 
Fernando Valley was described as a place “where busing advocates are as welcome as 
Medflies.”°? Everyone back then would have understood the reference. 








As noted earlier, just as there was controversy about the health effects of Malathion, so, too, 
there was controversy about ethylene dibromide which was used for fumigation. Some 
supermarket chains refused to sell fumigated produce because they would have to monitor 
exposure level to employees. Growers sued Cal-OSHA, the state agency that enforces 
workplace safety standards. The Medfly may have been bad for farmers, but it was good for 
lawyers. | 





Eradication officials had hoped that autumn would see al diminution in the Medfly problem, 
given all the spraying and other efforts. But more flies were discovered in the San Gabriel Valley 
and more areas were added into the aerial spray zones in the L.A. area. California was unable to 
get the U.S, Supreme Court immediately to bar other states from banning California produce. 
However, most states had backed off from strict embargoes by the time the Court declined to 
involve itself. In addition, there were moves in Congress to give the federal government greater 
authority over the anti-Medfly program. The state’s program by that time had suffered a 
fatality when an aerial spraying helicopter crashed, killing the pilot, and injuring four others. 








Nonetheless, despite the problems, time was on the side of the eradicators in one respect as 
the fall progressed. When temperatures drop, the Medflies’ reproductive cycle slows. The flies 





“Quoted in William Endicott, “Deukmejian ‘Wiggling’ on Medfly Issue,” Los Angeles Times,'September 24, 1981. 
Quoted in William Endicott, “Brown Forms Pest-Control Task Force,” Los Angeles Times, October 9, 1981. 
"Mike Littwin, “Closing the Books on L.A. Schools,” Los Angeles Times, October 8, 1981. 
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aren't necessarily gone permanently. But they aren’t flying around, and sal spraying 
becomes less effective on those that remain. 


Brown —in a move typical of his unusual approach to administrative hires — made B.T. Collins, 
the man who drank Malathion in an effort to show it was harmless, his chief of staff, succeeding 
Gray Davis. Collins was a Republican who openly told reporters that he thought Brown was a 
poor governor who was “out in Uranus half the time,” a statement Brown dismissed as Collins’ 
“Irish humor.”®° Collins had a pragmatic approach to governing focused on getting things done; 
he was the type of chief of staff who would not let his boss flip-flop again on whatever 
challenges the Medfly problem might bring. 


Polling by the LA Times in November 1981 suggested the Medfly issue had receded as a matter 
of voter attention. Brown was blamed by those polled for the Medfly roughly equally with the 
federal government and almost a fourth thought that really no one was to blame.® Aerial 
spraying in LA County was scheduled to end by December, it was announced, although, as it 
turned out, spraying continued in the San Gabriel Valley until April 1982. There was a brief 
brouhaha when Brown’s new Medfly task force met behind closed doors, but it was quickly 
announced that future sessions would be public. In any event, the ongoing California budget 
problem was attracting more attention than the fading fly. 


Republicans in the legislature moved to link the Medfly to the deteriorating budget and asked 
for an audit of spending on the eradication program. The audit resulted in a finding that the full 
cost of the program couldn't be known because spending had been spread out among various 
departments. An estimate of $100 million was made and the auditor faulted the state’s 
accounting system which had inhibited requests for federal support. 


And other developments kept it in the news at a low level. China, which was still in an early 
stage of its rise as an economic power, banned imports of California produce. Japan — a much 
more important market at the time — came under increasing pressure to relax its restrictions on 
California produce, in part due to threats of a counter-boycott of Japanese products in the U.S. 
Most Japanese restrictions were lifted in May 1982. 





The End That Never Came 
“The invasion is complete and it(s irreversible.” 


James Carey, Professor of Entomology, UC-Davis® 








Agricultural interests — still angry over the fly — sought to defeat Brown in his race for the U.S. 
Senate and continued to raise the Medfly issue as part of those efforts. And, in the end, Brown 


Both quoted in Bella Stumbo, “B.T. Collins: A Cannon on the Loose,” Los Angeles Times, November 1, 1981. Gray 
Davis, the previous chief of staff, won election to the state assembly, then state controller, and finally governor 
(until recalled and replaced by Arnold Schwarzenegger). 

“William Endicott, “Brown, Goldwater Clear Favorites in Senate Races,” Los Angeles Times, November 8, 1981. 
“Quoted in Monte Morin, “Medfly entrenched in California, study finds,” Los Angeles Times, August 6, 2013. 
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was defeated — although such matters as the state budget crisis and public weariness with his 
oddball style of governance had more to do with the result than the fly. The Medfly became a 
background symbol of indecision and lack of competence. 





Brown’s career and the Medfly ultimately followed similar paths of disappearance and 
reappearance. When he was defeated in his Senate race in the 1982 election, Brown 
disappeared for years from California politics and publicjconsciousness. He reappeared in the 
late 1980s, elected as chair of the state Democratic Party. But in that role, Brown oversaw the 
defeat of Democratic gubernatorial candidate Dianne Feinstein by Pete Wilson, the man who 
had defeated him for the Senate back in 1982. 








| 
Brown disappeared again after a 1992 failed primary run for the Democratic nomination for 
president. Brown reappeared subsequently as mayor of Oakland, then as state attorney 
general, and finally — in the election of 2010 — as governor again (for two more terms). In an 
interview with biographer Jim Newton toward the end of his final term, Brown looked back at 
the Medfly affair and declared, “/ should have sprayed immediately.”®? When his term ended, 
he retired to his family ranch but reappeared from time to time to promote Big Ideas such as 
the need to deal with climate change and the threat of nuclear war. 


In Brown’s second iteration as governor, there was no counterpart to the Medfly affair and its 
flip-flopping. Brown might change course in strategy in the second iteration, but he remained 
focused. For example, he came into office in 2011 with the main goal of dealing with the state’s 
budget crisis. He tried during his first six months to put a tax proposition on the ballot through 
the legislature, a process that required a few Republican votes. When it became apparent that 
there would be no GOP votes, he went the initiative route to a ballot proposition in the 
following year. And he persuaded voters to pass it. 


Brown could be inconsistent in his second iteration, but mainly when it suited him. When he 
wanted to push responsibility for some task down to local governments, Brown cited the 
principle of subsidiarity. Subsidiarity was a concept from his Catholic training involving 
centering responsibility at the lowest possible level. But locally-run redevelopment agencies, 
which he saw as indirectly affecting the state budget adversely, were ultimately abolished 
under Brown. 





Some saw Brown’s greater focus during his second iteration as the product of age and 
experience. Some saw it as the influence of his wife, Anne Gust Brown, a former corporate 
executive he had married in 2005. In short, Brown remained a different kind of politician in his 
second iteration, but the Moonbeam epithet was no longer applied to him.|No one declared 
Brown to be “out in Uranus.” | 











The Medfly, like Brown, staged disappearances and reappearances, although the periodic 
reappearances were never as dramatic as what occurred in 1981. There were Medfly finds and 


“Jim Newton, Man of Tomorrow: The Relentless Life of Jerry Brown\(New York: Little Brown and Co., 2020), p. 218. 
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eradication programs in the summer of 1982. And thereafter, and as late as|2019 (at this 
writing), there would be periodic local finds and eradication programs. It is ow recognized by 
experts that permanent extermination is not possible. All that can be done is to watch for new 
flies and then get rid of them. 


Medflies are endemic in various parts of the world and one way or another, even if temporarily 
eradicated in the state, they will find their way back to California. Indeed, they will likely be in 
California long after Jerry Brown. They will likely be in California long after ue author. And, 


dear reader, they will even likely be in California long after you. | 
| 
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